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The fir^Chrisrianmonasticorder was founded in UpperEgypI by Pachomius 
early in the Fourth Century. What was left of its library was burled in the Seventh 
Century, to judge by the dale of the latest material produced (ac 1494,. item 6 in 
the Inventory of Pachomian letters <see below, p. 21). a small papyrus roll 
containing an archival copy of Horsiesios' Letter 3 in Sabidic). Ti was discovered 
late in 19S2 in Upper Egypt near ttshna, and hence is referred to locally as the 
Dishna Papers, though It has been known to scholars up to the present primarily 
as the Bodmer Papyri. This nomenclature has obscured the fact that much of the 
material is scattered among some seven otbtriepositories L , of which the Chester 
Beatty Library is the most important I would like to lay this fascinating story 
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before yen by describing ihc first Pachomdan Monastery Literary, then the 
Discovery and Marketing of the Library, then the Acquisitions by Sir Chester 
Beany and Martin Bodmer, followed by an Inventory of theapprojumate contents 
of the Library, lo which is appended a Postscript describing how the bade facts 
about the discovery and marketing of the library were established. 

1. The Pachomian Monastery Library 

Right after the conversion of the Roman Empire Pachomius founded the first 
monastic order of Christianity. It would be anachronistic to make inferences 
about its library from medieval monastic libraries. ButsonHdhingcan be inferred 
from the Pachorniau Order's own legends and rules. 

The First Greek Life cfPachomua 63 gives some information about how 
boots were viewed in the Pachomian Order: 1 

He [Pad hooiLus] abw-uswllo toa^li ihc brouwrs not lo give heed to the splendor and the 
beauty of this worid in things like good Coed, clothing, a cell, or a book outwardly 
pleasing to the eye. 

TheFirstGreekLifeofPachomius 59 gives some impression of aPacnonrian 
Library:' 

No one woukl to anything in ihe house widmj permission from those in charge, not 
evenvisU a brother in his cell hi each bouse, ihe housemaster or ihe second keeps all 
the surplus, clothings locked in a cell until the brothers need to wash and put on agaia 
Ltose ihey are using. The boots, which wtrc in an afcove, woe also under ihc care of 
these two. The brothers ha>e nc mooe^stiU; less anything of gold; some oF them died 
having never known such ihings. Only (base enttusted with a ministry used money; 
and whenthey returned to the monastery they kept nothing with themselves for a single 
day and gave everything m the steward unlil rhey might go cut again. And all that 
government is. written in detail in die book of the stewails. 

What is referred lo as die book of the stewards is apparently the extant 
Precepts* where a rather massive Literacy program is envisaged and occasional 
references to books and e> the Library occur {Precepts 1 3°, 140,. 82, 100, 1 01)^ 
Whoever en sere the monastery nminsnueted shall be taaght f«rg what ho must observe; 
and when, so laugX he consented in it all, ihey shall give him twenty psalms or two 
of the Aposdcfs epistles, or some ether part erf the Scripture, And if he is ifJiteraJie, be 
shall go at the first, thirf, and stub hours 10 someone who- can teach and has been 
appointed for him. He shall stand before him and learn very studiously with all 
gratitude. Then the fundamentals of a syllabic* the verbs, and nouns shall be written 
for bom, and even, if he does cot want to, he shall be compelled in read. 
There shall he no one whatever in the moras Lm who does not learn 10 read and does 
not memorize something of ihe Scriptures. (One should learn by heart] a l least ihc New 
Testament 306 the Psalter. 
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No one shall have in his own possession link tweezers for removing thorns he may 

have stepped On. OiLy the housemaster and thesecond shall have -Jrem, and ihey shall 

hang in the alpowein which the books are placed. 

NooneshaLJ leavehisbook unfastened when he goes 10 the: ynax. is or to the refectory. 

Every day at evening* the second shall bring the books from the alcove and shut them 

in their case 

Official letters of Pachatmus in, Coptic were translated in;o Greek and then 
in 304 CLE. translated by Jerome into Latin, Only Ihe Latin translation has 
survived, copied down through the centuries for the edification of European 
monks. The Coptic and Greek Letters have not been seen siuce-until, at the same 
time, from the same dealer, and (wiih but one exception) at the sajne repositories 
as the Dishna Papers, they suddenly reappeared The inference seems inescap- 
able that ihey were part of the same discovery. As a matter of lact, the site of the 
discovery near the foot of the Jabal Abii Mana c was in full view of the 
headquarters monastery of the Pachomian Order, at the foot of the cliff to which 
funeral processions, moved from the monastery, itself not above the inundation 
level, to bury their dead on higher ground, according to their records, and 
apparency lo secrete their Library or Archives as well. High up in the Wadi ( 
Shaykh c Afi (see photograph number 2) there is an overhang cut by a prehistoric 
torrenlthalise verywhere inscribed in scrawlingred paint with the graffiti of pious 
monks (see photograph number 3). 




Fragment of a tombstone of a lady buried as "the hoty mountain' fomd 
in the Dishn& Plain by IshdqAyy&b lshdq A Inspector of the Deportment 
of Agriculture for the Dishna Governate. 
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The holdmgsof theEiblio(heq;je Bodmer and the Chester Beatty Library that 
oo me from the jar at the foot of thecliff , and even before thai from the lirtle alcove 
in ihe Pacbomian monastery where the tweezers were kept, give a. direct 
impression of (he primitiveness of some of the books that made up the library. 

The eight leaves of ac. 1 590 (Inventory item 26J begin with a school-boy's 
Greek exercises in solid geometry that rendered the rest of the quire of Little 
financial value, the kind of materia] a Facbomiaji monastery might be able to 
afford. On ihe empty pages a few chapters of Ihe Gospel of John in Coptic were 
written in a non-literary, cursive hand, beginning in themiddleof a sentence- This 
may be explainable as the place where thetxiutualcd text being copied had begun. 
Or perhaps ac. 1 390 was one Ln a series of cheap writing materials, the only one 
to have survived, onto which the complete Gospel was copiedThe preceding 
(LosO writing surface on which the Gospel was being copied would have ended 
in the middle of a verse, which would explain why the test thai has survived 
begins (here, just where the other happened to break off. Thusac. 1390 may give 
some insight into the hnritationsof the monastic effort to build its collection. 

A similar impression of primitive: ness may be conveyed by ihe largely unin- 
scribsd ac. 1499 (Inventory item 23) containing a Greek grammar and a Graeco- 
Roman lexicon for deciphering Pauline epistles [see photograph number 12). 
One of the iininscribed quires of this codex has leaves not yet cut apart at the 
growing edge, like French paperback books used lo be (see photograph number 
13). This not only reflects the fact that this codes was never completed, but also 
documents how unusual its construction had been.* For the standard way to make 
aquire for a papyrus codex was tocutaroll into a stackof sheets and fold the stack 
down the middle, a procedure that produced no growing edges that needed to be 
cut apart The very Tact that this codes was not fully inscribed has left this 
aberration in the manufacturing procedure intact The codex was apparently 
produced outside the main tradirionof book manufacture, or in anycase made use 
of a technique that did not gain .general acceptance. 

Another experiment at economy is at 2554 (Inventory i^m 31), a largely 
uninscribed and unbound folded stack of sheets constructed by pasting face to 
face two used rolls and cutting (hem into ihe sheets of a quire, on whose unbound 
leaves administrative records had begun to be inscribed, with the result that such 
a makeshift quire, left still largely unuiscribed, would provide writing material 
that would no* have been expensive at all. 

It may be no coincidence that much of the material of the highest quality in 
the collection is older than the Pachomian Order itself, suggesting that it entered 
the Library as gifts from outside, perhaps contributed by prosperous persons 
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entering the Order. This might be the most obvious way toexplain non-Christian 
tests in a monastic library, suchas therlomericand Menandermaieriah But some 
such explanation is also needed for such excellent early Greek New Testament 
tests as P. Bodmer II flP 45 , the Gospel of John, Inventory item 3>, and P. Bodmer 
XTV-XVfJp 15 , the Gospels of Luke and John, Inventory item 8>, whereone might 
even think of Athanasius living in hiding with the Order while in exile as the 
source of such gifts. 

The bulk of Christian codices date from the first century of the Pachomian 
Order's existence, namely the early Fourth to ihe early Fifth Century, and often 
present the competence of a trained scriptorium, though withoutadorrunent. But 
there is no specific indication that they came from a single scriptorium or that such 
a scriptorium belonged to the Order. 

Some texts in the collection, such as some of the archival copies of letters 
from Pachomian Abbots, again suggest, in the primitiveness of the material 
employed, that the usual standards of a scriptorium were lacking. Ac. I486, an 
archival copy of a Coptic letter from ihe Pachomian Abbot Theodore (item 4 in 
the Inventory of Pachomian letters)-, was written in the Fifth or Sixth Genrury on 
a long ihin irregular skin, obviously the leg of an animal thai could not be used 
to produce leaves for a codex (see photograph number 14). Chester Beany Ms. 
W. 1 45 (item 3 in ihe Inventory of Pachomian letters) makes a similar impression. 
It is a Fourth Century copy of a Leiterof Pachomius (see photograph number 1 5). 

The presence of relatively unskilled products alongside of relatively profes- 
sional codices may indicate a plurality of places of origin, and perhaps a contrast 
between what was produced within the Order and what came from outside. 

If discipline relaxed and the demand for reading material waned with the 
passage of time, as the center of Coptic Learning shifted downstream to the White 
Monastery of Shenouda at Sohag, such a Pachomian collection could have 
become more a geniza lhan an active library. The identity of increasingly 
fragmentary items in the oollection would be loss from sight,especialEy intheease 
of the old non-Coptic materia], if one may assume that the Greek House did not 
retain its original vigor at Faw 'Qibli', once the Order had a monastery near 
Alexandria whereGreek-speaking monks would be more at home. It would have 
been enough that the remains represented the venerated relics of the beginning of 
the Order, worthy to be included along with copies of official letters of the early 
Abbots (about ihe only thing they continued lo copy), in a jar no doubt intended 
to rescue for posterity the surviving symbols of continuity with the Order's 
legendary past. 

This is illustrated in another way by the fate of the excellent early third- 
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century copy of die Gospels of Luke and John (P"", Inventory item 8) in the 
Bibhotheque Bodmer (P. Bodmer XIV-XVX from whose cover new and still -un- 
published fragments of John have recently been recovered. This very valuable 
old codex was reboundin late antiquity by pasting fragmentary leaves of thequire 
togelher as cartonnage to thicken the leather cover and by sewing ihe binding 
thongs through the inner margin of the quire so near the writing that ihe codes 
could not be opened widecnough to beactually read One is inclined 10 think that 
the codes had become a relit, Ihe Library a Museum, or, in view of the copies of 
official Pachomian letiers, an Archive. 

Excepiforthe copies of official Pachomian letters, datings as lateas the Fifth 
Century are not strongly represented. For it is usually mentioned by editors in the 
spectrum of Fourth or Fifth Century. In thecourse of the Fifth Centirry the source 
of supply seems to have teen drying up, or new production was being attracted 
to the While Monastery. Bui when, one turns to the archival copies of tetters of 
Pachomian Abbots, the situation is the converse. Whereas the earliest material 
is by the nature of the case no earlier than the Fourth Century, only one text (item 
3 in ihe Inventory of Pachomian Letters) has been dated simply to the Fourth 
Century. 7 and only one {number I ) tu the Fourth or Fifth Century. 1 One (number 
5) is dated simply to the Fifth Century,* and two [numbers S and 9) to the Fifth 
or Sixth Century. 1 * Three (numbers 2, 4, and 7J are dated simply to the Sisrh 
Century, 11 and one [number 6) to the Seventh Century. ll Thus ii is clear that the 
letters of ihe Pachomian Abbots continued being copied much later than did the 
Literary texts themselves, and represent the clearest indication of the narrowly 
liinitedinteresi of those responsible for the preservation of the library or Archive 
in its latest period and hence for its ultimate burial ,' 3 

Perhaps these relics, were buried for safe keeping in the period of decline 
following ihe imposition of Chalcedonian orthodoxy on ihe traditionally Mono- 
physite order, as ihe dating of ihe latest material in the Seventh Century might 
suggest," 

2. The Discovery and Marketing of the Library 

The discovery of the Dishna Papers was made by Hasan Muhammad al- 
Samman (see photograph number 6) and Muhammad KhaTd al-Azzua, both of 
whom come from Aba Mana c *BahfV [North). This hamlet is on the right bank 
of the Nile in the area of UpperEgypt where it flows from east to west, and hence 
literally on the north bant. Abu ManS* lies some 4 km from the river's edge, near 
thefoot ofihe cliff Jabal Abu Mana*. which is 12 km eastof the cliff Jabai al-Tarif 
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where theNagHammadiCodiceswere discovered ItisSkmnortheastandinfull 
view of Fa\w 'Qibh 1 [South), ancient Pabau (Greek), Fbaw or Pbow [Sahidic), or 
Fhbow (Bobairic), ihe site of the headquarters of the Pachomian Monastic Order 
[see photograph number 4). Put in more modem terms, the site is 5.5 km 
northwest of Dishna, the larger town at theriver with a railroad station, which thus 
played the role of regional center in this discovery corresponding to lhat of the 
town Nag Hammadi in the case of the Mag Harnmadi Codices. Abu Mana ( itself 
is 10 km east of Hamrah Dum, the hamlet lhat controls the site of [he discovery 
of the Nag Hammadi Codices, much as decs Abu Man? in the case of the Dishna 
Papers. This whole Dishna Plain, important already in prehistoric times, seems 
to have been an important center of Egyptian Christianity, 

Hasan and Muhammad were digging for sabakh [fertiliser) some 300mclers 
out from the foot of ihe ctiff Jabal Abu Mana c at al-fjurnah ("the comer,' see 
photograph number I ), when Hasan uncovered a large earthen jar coeiiadning the 
books. He broke the jar with his mattock, leaving the sherds where ihey fell. 
Some fragmentary pans of the find were bumi on the spot, and others were given 
away to passers-by, who incidentally terrified Hasan with ihe mythic idea that 
they were books of monsters. Yet he carried the bulk of the discovery home in 
tusjaiiablyah, the typical peasant ground-length robe. Muhammad look for his 
part a wooden plank variously interpreted as a book cover, amurcc, or a catalogue 
of the library^ contents. 

Hasan lived in his wife's family home, presided over by her father ( Umar aL 
c AbbMI. Her brother, c Abd al-*Al, rraffiefcedin ihe books, unsuccessfully at fust, 
since Ihey could not even be bartered for sugar. Some leaves of a large papyrus 
book were crushed up and used as fuel to light their water pipe; parchment burnt 
like an oil lamp-rural electrification reached the hamlet only in 1980. 

E Abd al- c AI worked in ihe Dishna jewelry shop of the goldsmith Subhl 
Qustandj Dimyan, to whom fie sold a book. Subh: showed it to the Dishna priest 
"al-Qummus" Manqaryus [see photograph number B), who was related lo the 
priestly family of aLQasr through whose hands Nag Hammadi material had 
passed, to inquire if il were equally valuable. ' ALQummus' Manqaryus told him 
it was worthless, hoping thusto be able to acquire it himself. But Subhl's son Jirjis 
taught at the same Coptic parochial school at Dishna as did a member of the 
priestLy al-Qajr family, Ragbib Andariwus 'al-OJss' C AM al-Sayyid, who had 
sold Nag Hammadi Codex HI to the Coptic Museum in Cairo for £250. Jirjis 
showed his father's book at ihe Coptic Museum, where it was confiscated and he 
threatened with jail, until a powerful friend persuaded the Museum to return his 
book andpress no charges. Jirjis sold ihe book loZaki Gbah, an antiquioesdealer 
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in Lusor, for a price said to be £*50. 

*Abd al-Rahlm Abo" al-Hajj, Omar's, nephew,, was a village barber going 
from house to bouse to ply his trade, as well as a share-cropper working fields 
belonging toaDishna goldsmith, Riyad Jujis Film Riyad. began dirt poor, the son 
of a peasant wboekedout aliving mating baskets from reeds taken from the edge 
of the Nile, but scrounged his wary up to the role of the ruthless strong-man of 
Dishna (see photograph number 7). 1ft ben he beard of the discovery, he toot 
another goldsmith with him, Musa" Filcrt, Ashlyah. snd wen: to the house of f Abd 
al-RahlmmAbaMana*. The latter was afraid of the accompanying stranger and 
refused to deal with ihem, but on a subsequent visit when Musa Fikn was not 
present sold RiySd three or four boots. 

'Al-Qummus' Manqaryfls became involved with Rtyad's acquisitions, along 
with Musa Fikfl and another goldsmith, Shaftq Ghubnyal. They thus created 
some kind of partnership, the priest providing a semi-educatedassessment, eccle- 
siastical connections, and a haven free of police searches, whereas the goldsmiths 
no doubt provided the capital and Riyad also the entrepreneursbip. 

Accompanied by his son NusrQ, Riyad returned to Abo Mana ( and went 
directly to the bouse of 'Lunar al-*Abbadl, where he bought out the rest of what 
the family held. He was able to leave the hamlet with the loot thanks only to the 
armed escort of 'Umar's sons as far as the paved highway. He went straight to the 
home of 'al-Qummus' Manqaryus. where he counted out to him ^thirty-three 
boots. ' Though this figure recurs repeatedly in the telling of the story, it is not 
clear whether it is meant to include the books Riyad had already acquired, and 
whether it included material usually distinguished from the ■books,' namely ten 
small rolls the size of one's finger, three or four large rolls some 25 cm or more 
high, and a few triangular-shaped leaves some 15 em high, in spite of such 
ambiguities, the figure does tend to indicate roughly the extern of the discovery, 
perhaps some three times that of the thirteen Nag Hammadi Codices. 

Muhammad, irritated atliaving been excluded from the sales andprofits, bad 
reported the discovery to the notice, wnobad found concrete evidence with Masrt 
t Abdal-Mas3b Nuh, the person who acquired the wooden board from Muhammad. 
He implicated the others. Charges were not brought against the priest, but Riyad. 
and Musa Filer! were charged. And, by a case of mistaken identity, Shafiq 
Mufcarib was charged, insteadof ShafiqChubfly ll. Also charged were Hasan and 
the brother of e Abd al-^Al, as well as Abu al-Wafa Ahmad Ismail, who had 
acquired a triangular parchment leaf. By a combination of treats and bribes 
Riyad prevented them from testifying against him in their effort to exonerate 
themselves. His defense lawyer. HUrru Bandari, argued unsuccessfully before 
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Judge Raba c Tawfiq that the possession of antiquities was not illegal, that they 
were ignorant of what they had acquired, and that there was no incriminating 
evidence. All eight were sentenced to a year in jaiL Engaging as their attorney 
Ahmad 'AM AllTjba 'Pasha', a Conservative Party poJiriciaji from Cairo, Riyad 
appealed the case at the Court of Appeals in Quia. Sbi were acquitted, but two 
were sentenced to six months in jail; Masrl's sentence was suspended and only 
Hasan served time. 

During this trying tunc al-Qummus' Manqaryus was concerned thai his 
house might be searched. For the books were being kept in his home, no doubt 
on the assumption that a police search of a priest's home was less likely than of 
a goldsmith's home. The box in which they weretept was hidden at times under 
the floor, no doubt the dirt floor of the patio, at times behind rafters in the ceiling 
Butas the pressure mounted, he secreted them in a cupboard built under hisdivan, 
and asked his neighbor, Said Diryas Habashl, if he could sun the divan in his 
patio, where there was more sun than in his own, lo free it of fleas. When he 
recuperated thedivan, he found the best book missing. SaldDiryasdenies having 
taken it, saying he was unaware of the divan's contents, otherwise he would have 
taken them all Riyad traced the book to Tans, a tailorof Dishna, who is reported 
to have paid £30 for Lt and then lo have sold it for £700 to Fhociom J. Tano, the 
distinguished Cypriote antiquities dealer of Cairo who had acquired most of the 
Nag Hammadi Codices [see photograph number 9), where Riyad later saw it. 

Riyad! retrieved therest of the material from 'al-Qummus' Manqaryus. appar- 
ently except for a few fragments. For Distinguished Professor Emeritus f Afiz 
Suryal * Apyah" of the Universiiy of Utah has reported thai the priests son, "al- 
Qummns' Tanyus,. showed him a fragment at his home in the fashionable Cairo 
suburb Maadi. And Said Diryas has reported thaiaSpanishpriest obtained some 
material about 1956 from the priest's son, al-Qummus' TUnyus. The parish diary 
of the Franciscan Church adjoining the Sugar Factory near Nag Hammadi records 
that a Jose O'Callaghan Martinus of Barcelona (and the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome) with passport number 959 12 came 'to Look for papers' on 14- 
20 si 64 and for a second visit beginning 1 ii 65. The widow of 'al-Qnrnmus.' 
Manqaryus thought there were fragments in the borne when I interviewed heron 
18 Jtij 76, but she could not find them. 

Riyad was tinder virtual house arrest. Forhewasnot permitted logo as far 
as Cairo, but was limited in his movements to Upper Egypt, the region from Luxor 
to Sohag, for trips up To ten hours, and then only with police permission. So he 
turned to a lifelong friend, Fathallah Dar*ud, who had gone on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem with him in 1945 (as their almost identical taroos validate}, to take 
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books to Cairo to market. Though FathallabDa'ud was instructed to report to "al- 
Qummus' Manqaryiis, Miisa Fikri and ShafVq Ghubfiyal a lower price than he 
actually received, so that their proportion of the profit would be correspondingly 
Less, he actually told them the truth. Having his own profit thus appreciably 
reduced, Riyad plotted revenge to recuperate his loss. He hired members of the 
Abu Bahbuh family to break into Fafhallah D^ud's house and kidnap a son to be 
held for the equivalent ransom. In the dark of night they by mistake took a 
daughter, Susu. Rather than paying the ransom f Fathallah Ba'ud appealed by 
telegram to President Nasser. Within a week police sent from Cairo secured the 
release of Susu unharmed. Riy 5d himself seeks co put a gaol (or Jess bad) light 
on the incident by maintaining that the Abu Bahbuh family was planning to kill 
Fathallah Da'ud for their own reasons, bui Riy5d had talked them out of that 
unprcfitableventure in favorof a slightly less (?) inhumane and in any case more 
profitable procedure. 

Rjyad then made friends with the two police guards posted at his home, 
plying them with, alcohol on Saturday evenings until they were in a drunken 
stupor an time for him lo catch the midnight tra" 10, Cairo. There he would take 
a few books at a time to Tano's home, receiving profits he has reported to be in 
the thousands of pounds, and return Sunday night in time to get into his home 
under the cover of darkness before dawn Monday. The death of Biya'd's son, 
Wasfi, in a brawl some years later, which Farhallah Da*ud interpreted as divine 
retribution, led Riyad. 10 move to Cairo, where he lives on the top, fifth floor of 
a large modern duples apartment house in Heliopotis which he has purchased. 

Photographs supplied by ferrule Tawfiq 5a f d. the son of an Alexandrian 
antiquities dealer named by Ishaq Ayyublshaq f Inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture for Dishna (see photograph number 5), as having acquired some 
Dishna Papers,' were identified as Papyrus Bodmer XXIV (the Psalms in Greek, 
Inventory item 15) and Papyrus Bodmer XL, the unpublished Coptic Song of 
Songs [Inventory item 19). This then led to the identification of the Dishna 
Papers' with the famous discovery known in academic circles as the 'Bodmer 
Papyri." 

This identification of the Dishna Papers with the Bodmer Papyri has then 
been variouslyconfirmed. Thecontents asdescribed by the peasants fie quite well 
the Bodmer Papyri, includingsuchdetails as rheballed-up condition of P. Bodmer 
XXII = Mississippi Coptic Codex II (Inventory item 13) stuck in the bottom of 
a piriform jar. The same dealer Tano, who according to Riyad had funded a 
clandestine excavation of the site, has also been identified as their sources by the 
main repositories of the materials in Geneva, Dublin and Cologne. The time 
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frame of the discovery (1952) and that of the arrival of the material in Europe 
(P.Bodiner l r Inventory items 1-2, was published in 1954 r and the bulk was 
acquired in 1955-56), given the trying circumstances, is what one might expect. 
And the site of the discovery, initially stated by the publications of the Bodmer 
Papyri either to be unknown or to be variously and vaguely located somewhere 
between Panopolis (Achmim near Sohag) and Thebes (Luxor), has finally been 
conceded to agree with ourinvesti gallons in the mast reoentofihesepublications 
(see the Postscript below). This identification of the site has subsequently been 
located also in the Registry of Accessions of the Chester Beany Library, on a 
typed slip of paper appended at ac. 1 390, apparently written by Tano himself, to 
judge by the wooden English and unnsual spelling; 

Small village DESHNAjsiaJarNAGHl HAMAD [jtouft 2 hoars before LUXOR by 
crain. ProfcaJbtyirocn ibe Library ai a Moeasiery. PoundinaJM-inacemefciy. 
It was this identification of the remains of this codex as part of the Dishna 
Papers thatlead tothe decision to publish it through the Institute for Antiquity and 
Christianity. u 

3.The Acquisitions by Sir Chester Beattv and MartinBodmer 



Sir Chester Beatty (see photograph number 11 ) 1S and Martin Bodmer (see 

photograph number 10] were themost du^nguishedbibtiopriiles in the period just 
before and after World War IL It is nence understandable that both felt a sense 
of competitiveness, as well as a sense of rxjmraderie in the rarified atmosphere of 
their shared hobby. This relationship was only intensified by the fact that both 
were long-standing customers of Tano. 

TanokeptMscollection in part in Cyprus, as he was able toget ic outof Egypt 
He spent summers in the family home at Nicosia, where he could correspond 
freely abouthis business affairs and ship antiquities and receive payment without 
difficulty. Tano was even from time to rime on the continent. Sir Chester had 
known Tanopersonallyduring the winters he had spentin the Blue House' at Giza 
near Cairo, and when Beatty came to prefer Nice fur bis winters the personal 
contacts continued there* This reJationship outside of Egypt was not only 
convenient from the point of view of customs and payments, but was also 
diplomatically advantageous, as is reflected in a comment of Beatty in a letter of 
21 March 1958 concerning ac. 2554 (Inventory item 3 1): 'We can honestly say it 
was bought in Europe; we need not say where or when. 1 

Beatty had in fact been acquiring papyri and other antiquities from Tano for 
many years. The following may illustrate this relationship just prior to the 
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acquisitions with which we arc concerned: On 8 September 1947 he paid Tano 
£34 forfour leaves fram a codex, care of the Ottoman Bant, Famagusta, Cyprus. 
On 16 April 1948 Tano sent him four wooden cablets through the good offices of 
his brother- in-law, William Acker, an officer in the RAF. In 1950 Eeatty ordered, 
on approval Coptic materials offered by Tano for £335. That same year Tano 
wrote Beatty from New York not lo involve Ms American-based nephew,. Frank 
J. Tano, in any transactions, but to remit directly to the Ottoman or Barcley Banks 
of Faxoagusta, Cypres. On 12 September 3951 Tano wrote Beatty's secretary, 
John Marsh, in London: 1 asked to (sic] a friend in Paris lo forward threw [sic] 
you for Mr. Chester Beatty a collection of Coptic parchemains [sic] . Please wen 
[sic] you receive them, kindly forward thepareel to Mr, Chester Beany 's address.'" 
On 35 March 1 954 Beatty'ssecretary, John Wooderson, recorded in amemo- 
randum: 

Mr. A. Cbesu? Beany asked John Wocderson Co set Mr. Tsoo- and End out if he had 
amy Coptic *Tilkn|f on vetlum or pages, of papjTi in Greek; and, if so, what they would 
cast, ami iflhej- couU be examined n London ._ Mr. Tano said he had. no- Elect in 
Cairo -or Cyprus, at present but that he would write later if he found any thing interesting. 
But by this time Martin Bodmer had established a business relationship with 
Tanothat seemed evenmareeffMenL Bodmer had visited Egypt asearly as 1950, 
when he approached Tano to secure manuscripts for his Library, Father L. 
Doutreteau, S J., oneof theeditocs of the series Sources Chreuennes in Lyon, was 
at the lime stationed in Cairo, and has described Bodmer's acquisition pioceduie. 
For Doutreleau had an arrangement with Bodmer do provide him with an expert 
assessmentof manuscripts Tano showedDoutreleau fordus purpose. Sometimes 
Tano gave him direct contact with a peasant who owned manuscripts, whom 
Doutreleau knew only as r lhe Bey of papyrus,' but who may well have been Riyad. 
Tano referred to the Dishna Papers as TVag Hammadi Two, 1 lo designate the 
region of Egypt from which they came that would be more readily recognizable 
to foreigners and that would incidentally suggest a value comparable to that 
famous discovery, Tano exported to Cyprus material at rimes through the 
diplomatic pouch, aJt times through a friend who worked at the customs office in 
Alexandria. From Cypres he went to Geneva in September 1955. li was at that 
time that P.Bodmer U (the Gospel of John, Inventory item 3) and III [the Gospel 
of John and Genesis 1:1-4:2, Inventory item 4) reached Geneva. 

BodmeThimself was in Cairo ai IheendofJanuary 1956, returning from a trip 
to Indonesia as a diplomat for the International Red Cross. On S October 1956" 
Gilles Quispel was cold by Ludwig Keimer, an Austrian in Cairo who was close 
to Doutreleau and Tano, that at (he beginning of February 1956 Bodmer had 
boughtfromTanoP. Bodmer XIV-XV (the Gospels of Luke and John, Inventory 
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item KJ and much of XXY-TV-XXVT (Menander, Inventory item 5). These 

codices reached Geneva shortly thereafter. Bodmer's secretary, Odile Bongard, 
visited Tano in Cairo in March 1956. A rather steady stream of acquisitions 
during the subsequent months was interrupted by the Suez crisisin October 1 956, 
though a shipment did arrive thai month. Efforts by Mile, Bongard Co complete 
the acquisitions were only successful to a limited extent. She was able to sift 
through Tano's residue of fragments and find a few belonging to Bodmer II (the 
Gospel of John, Inventory iiem I). Also Tano showed Doutreleau several leaves 
of Menander(Ihvenlory Ltem5) in 1958. They were then deposited at the Tunisian 
Embassy in Cairo for export, but the shipment was delayed several years by a 
breaking of diptomauc relations between Egypt and Tunisia, When the shipment 
finally reached Geneva, part of it was missing. 

On 3 April 1956 Beany wrote, his librarian James Vera Stewart Wilkinson 
from Nice that he had seen Tano and 'got some very interesting things from him." 
In a letter of 5 April 1956 to Wilfred Menon, his papyrological consultant in 
Dublin, Sir Chester was more specific about the 'very interesting things' he had 
acquired, distinguishing the following items clearly enough for us to identify 
them, in light of later information: 

The two books with the original bindings are very interesting. One seems to be 

complete [ac 3 .399. Inventory item 12] sod the other was never finished. About half 

of the papyrus pages are blank [ac. 1499, bivraitory item 28.]. 

A rhird iiem was described as follows: 

It. -was evidenilya scroll which wascui in pieces lo make-it appear like a bock. Ti must 

have been pretty long, because it ks quite thick-it must be T at least-and the page is 

jusllhe size of Ihesecticnof a scroll They just bend over, and! loofcedatagocd muty 

oflliepafiesandtli«ysepJjaienahiiaUy r m]doiiotanik^ie much irauhk in having 

the proper ei perls separate them.' [Ajl 25S4-, [nvwunry item 3 LJ 

Beany added: 1 will, of course, deliver ihem at once to the British Museum 
when I arrive.' On 15 April 1956 Wilkinson replied urging him to invite the 
leaning expert on boot bindings, Berrhe vaj] Regemorter, to come from Belgium 
to examine the bindings before the books were disassembled and the leaves 
glassed, a proposal with which he readily agreed. Mile Van Regemorter had 
recently been at the BLbliotheque Bodmer to examine the book bindings there and 
had sent Beany a report concerning her findings. The ensuing discussion 
illustrates the way in which Bodmer and Sir Chester became involved in friendly 
competition for Tano's wares. In a letter to Merlon of 31 May 1956 Beatry 
commented: 

im have seoi the memorandum that Miss Van Regemocttr did on Bodmert library. 

Apparently he got some good things Bom Tano. It was quote an important pure base, 
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and I Imagine it was (he Gospel of John thai he btxjghL I do not chink he b making a 
.general collection of papyri, bun I think he bought a few very important chhg= from 
Tano. 

In a letter the same day lo Wilkinson, Beatty conceded the loss to Bodmer 
but immediately began thinJang of future acquisitions he might mate from Tano: 
He [Tano] indicated lo me that he had an important deal cm wjth Bodmer. I imagine 
it is in connection with that Gospel Anyhow, I hope we will get some other things, 
and I wrote to bum aboutcarly wooden bindings. [ imagine Bodmer is noticing in for 
Those, and he [Tano] may beat It 10 clean up the marlcel and get something Fine there. 
In a letter of 24 April 1956 to Motor,, Sir Chester described hits business 
procedure with Tano: 

You see, with the deal I had with "X" [Tano], I pay so much Jbr the whole lot, and if ] 

do not want u boy the whole lot I pay another sum. [pay £300 if I lake them all, bu l 

if I do not lake (he whole tot I pay £330. but I canpay this in sterling. ]n other words, 

■he price was 10,000' Swiss Erapcs. Of course, it is a good deal litong buying a pig in 

a poke.tecij.se he dees not know too m uch about them and I know nothing. They look 

old and they smell old, and 1 imagine they are old. That is the opinion of area! expert. 

All this tends io suggest that Beany acquired the residue of what had. been 

offered to Bodmer in Swiss francs, items that presumably were not considered 

"world literature,' as Bodmer defined the scope of hiscolleetion 17 , buirather were 

the kind of artifacts, such as book bindings, that interested Sir Chester. The 

paradoxical outcome of this selectivity procedure is that Bodmer tended to 

acquire stems that entered the Pachomian Monastery Library from outside, such 

as Homer, Mcnander, and the Creek Gospels, whereas Sir Chester tended to 

acquire the material mcjredireetJyrelated to the Pachomian Monastic Order, such 

as the more primitively produced items and the bulk ofcopiesof theoffirial letters 

ofPacbomianAbrxvis, precisely what was needed to identify the discovery as the 

Archives of die Pachomian Monastic Order. 

Sir Chester tacked the expertise provided to Bodmer in Cairo by Father 
Doutreleau, but was dependent on expertise he received once he had taken an 
option to boy and had directed the material to the British Museum. In a letter of 
21 May 1956 to Merton, Sir Chester wrote ho w he planned io reach a decision as 
lo whether to eiercise his option: 

My idea is, soon after I arrive, to take the big papyrus whxh is cut apart [ac. 2554, 
inventory Lum.31] and in thai parcel there are (wo tots of Loose, leaves --one is supposed 
to be agnostic I?) - and have them Lderjufied at the British Museum. 1 wiLl not da 
anything beyond idenbifi cation, because I do not warn to he foxed Co take the lot, in 
case the ether two are of no value. 

_. If she [Mile Yan Eegemccter] can come over we will take the other (wo books [ac. 
1389, Inventory item, 12, and ac. MP9, Inventory item 28] to |]J£..S_3 Edwaidsand 
[T.G.] Skcaiat the British] Museum [saj she can. stud* flte bindings. En the meantime. 




} . The cliff Abu Mandf, 5 km northeast if the headquarters monasstry of the, Pachomian Order or FSw 
'Qjbfi'The Dishno Papers werefomtdin the DisknS Plain some 300 meters, outfrom \ktfa&\ of this cliff. 




2 . Vi 'adf 5 naykk 'Aft, iiUerrepfing i he cliff bet we. en 
the. sites of she Nag itatnma& Codices and she 
Dishna Papers, Underneath ihe overhang at ike 
Stft are many inscriptions left by monks. 



3. Pious inscriptions of msrJ^. at the Wad? Shaylh 
'AS. StrawIedinTedpalni.iheins&ipiiansidentify 
lias iccsi-'.CB as some kind of reveal center r/r 
burial area: ofetulj Christian Mcmsticism, 







4. Ruins of the Basilica of Si. Pachomiits in the 
headquctt rj monastery of the Pachomian Order 
ai Faw 'Qjbti'. The site has been eicawated by the 
Institute for Antiquity end Chrisfianily in collabo- 
ration with the German Archaeological Institute. 



5. fshaqAyyubtiha^JnspeaorforAgricaitureof 
ike Dishni Gcrernate^ -mho divulged the name of 
on Alexandrian antiquities dealer that mode the 
identification with the Bodmtr Papyri possible, 
new thesile of the discovery with JamesRobinson. 




6. Hasan Muhammad 
ai- Stsmm&n, discoverer 
of the Dishna Papers. 



7. Riy&dJvgis FSm, 
tfishnS gatdsmiih and 
ruthless sirongma/t, 
who evaded police 
s uritilltMce l o- markr. r 
most of the Diihna 
Papers in Cairo. 



& The Dishna Priest 
'ai Quntmus' hfan- 
qaryis who hid the 
Papers in his heme to 
avo id their detection by 
the police. 



9. Phocion t. Tana. 
Cypriote antiquities 
deafer made farm us by 
the Nag rfatnirtadi 
Codices, who pur- 
chasedand/esoitimosi 
of the Diihna Papers. 




10, Martin Bodmer. administrator of the 
Inter naaoasS Red Cross, scion of a disangidshed 
Swiss family of literati, who amassed a library of 
trurid literature, including the major thore of the 
Dishna Papers. 



IT SirA. ChesterSeaisy.Ajnericanmitiing engineer 
whose fort une was in wsted in rare books, la ngt ime 
friend of Tana, who acquired a large part of the 
Dishna Papers. 




12. Chester Beatty at. 1499, here pages of the Greet grammar conjugating {ktrjbza endnotes ' = iiem 
28 in the Inventory of the Dishna Papers. 4th Century'/. 




I J. Chester Beatty ac. 1499, here ihree uninscribed (eaves of a quire folded accordion-Site, not yet cut 
opart at the growing edge as welias being joined at the spine. This isan aberrationfrom the usual way 
of producing a q \d/e . 



t -_- — 










14. Abbot Theodore's Letter 2 ix &anidic r a sixth century smail 
parchment rpit made/rent the skin of an animat'i ie.fi— Chester 
Beany Library ac. I4S6 = item 4wihe Inventory oj Pschomiaa 
Leileri}. 
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IS. Saint Pachomius' Letters in 
Greek, c smai iparc hment r&U -ittm 
3 in ihe Inventory of fackomian 
Letters. This erode rait dates to ike 
fourth century, alms U contemporary 
■with Pachomius kimsetf. 



we will have the optica [for opuitori?J about the- first Lot 

On 7 January 1957 Bearsy wrote from Nice lo Memon of a second potential 

acquisition: 

I received a letter from Bodmers secretary [Mile Bongard] *ha had jus! djhdc from 
Cairo, as he had sent her in go through all the Erag-menii thai Tano had in the hope of 
finding afew Hide fragmeots -which had been Dverloofcedcf the-St John's GospeL. and 
she managed W fotd a few fragments- She lotd me Chat site had certain things which 
Tano wanted roe to have.,and she told me the price. was 4,4X30 Swiss francs, and [asked 
her if she would leave Them with me. as ] warned to get a little infor-maiion on them, 
and I would probably take tbetn. There are 8 items, of which 6 are papyrus, and ore, 
curiously enough, a perfect rmss of small fjapnems. Id fact, ihety will fiS a small 
ptasucboxof about 4" Jong by 3-1/2" widetiy/ 2' deep. Then there id a roll on vellum 
of some sermon which id quite earl}' Jac. 1436, item A in the Inventor}' of Pacbamian 
letters] .... So when Lady Powerscoort wen bade, I sent samptes of the find, with the 
eicejHJw.of one item, to Edwards. 
On 16 December 1 956 Sir Chester had written to Edwards a letter following 

up his shipment of samples: 

I should be very pleased if you would gen the proper advice and find out. if they are of 
any value. ] do not know whaL to make of ibese fragments. One lot they say is from 
the same roll as the Greet papyrus wt nave of [he lime of Diocletian [ac. 2554, 
Inventor)- item 31], and there are two tag tots of fragpienrs which are still here arid [ 
will get to you bier. 
On 21 January 1957 Edwards wrote Wilkinson that 'the. latest Coptic 

documents . .. seem to me to be too fragmentary to be very promising/ 

There was a third acquisition in 1 95&, again mediated through MLLe Bongarf 

of ihe Bibliotlteque Bodmer. On 18December 1 957 Tano wrote toBeatiyiji Nice; 
I wrote to Miss Odtfe Bongard to forward you some papyrus which completes sane 
you bought before, Aiioifsherrs^vcdakjtrjJparchmentsinCoctk. In case she did, 
please their price send il if possible in Cyprus pounds. 

On 19 April 1958 Bodmer wroteSir Chester: The package from Tano is also 
ready to be delivered Co you! ' Trie package seems to be an item distinct from the 
papyrus completing previous acquisitions, and presumably contained the lot of 
parchments in Coptic. 11 

Miss McGillighan of the staff of Sir Chester's bbrary had written him on 10 
April 195B: 

I will he very pleased to .go id Geneva and ooUecJ the papyrus from MadcrrxMseUe 

Bongard. as you suggest I had planned to leave Paris foe Dublin on Ma/ the ISth and 

so il would be on May the 19th that ] would gp to the Bodmer library and colled the 

papyrus. 

On 23 May 1958 MissMcGilliglian wrote Beany: 

I collected the package which contains some fragmentary leather bindings and 17 

vellum folios with some fragments, one with a miniature, several with spiral ornamen- 
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cation and several with coloured initials. They are in fairly good condition and. Dr. 

Hayes flunks chat the writing may be Greek, but [ would Opt fijf Coptic. 

The papyrus thai complemented previous acquisitions may well belong to 
the Dishna Papers, in that, for example, further fragments were added to ac. 1 390 
[InvenDory item 26) even after it had heen conserved between glass panes at the 
British Museum and sent on to Dublin, necessitating a return of the materia] from 
Dublin (o Ixmdofi for a recotisexvaflioa Bui The vel]um folios can be identified 
no doubt as ac. 1933, manuscript S20, an item apparendy no longer belonging to 
the Dishna Papers. 

If thus the competition and assistance in acquiring the Dishna Papers by 
Beatty and Bodmer seems to have reached its conclusion in 1958, the personal 
relations between the two friends continued until near Beatty 'sdealh. Indeed on 
17 October 1963- Bodmer wrote him a bold letter proposing they unite the two 
collections under a single foundation,, while leaving them at the two separate 
repositories. Sir Ctesierresjxmded on 20 November 1963 politely declining the 
offer," In aprevious letter of 29 October 1963 to Dr. Hayes concerning Boomer's 
proposal Beany had commented: 

I ±i thiiik we rniglii wctt in vary close HHoperaikm wiih him, and it might be well for 

you logo down and see itie Bodmer library sometime. We could possibly Joan tbfcm 

items and they might loon us items, as we supplement each other extremely well _. 

A striking instance of such a supplementing of each other's holdings is the 
Fachomian Monastery Library Archives, which were brought together in a small 
cupboard shared with tweezers, for thorns at FIw '(Jibb" at the headquarters 
monastery in Upper Egypt, ihen some three centuries later were buried at (he foot 
of die Jabal Abti Mana* for safekeeping for over a millennium, wen late in 1952 
were discovered by Hasan Muhammad al-Samman of Abu Mana* ^Bahfi, were 
acquired by the strong man of Dishni Eiy ad Jirjis Fam and then sold by him bit 
by bit to Phodon J. Tano, who so3d the bulk of the material in (he years around 
1956 to Martin Bodmer and Sir Chester Beatty, A joint exhibit of the Archives 
of the Pachomian Monastic; Library would be a fascinating instance of such close 
co-operation as Beatty had in mind. 
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Endnotes 



* This paperis. a revised version of an. aJAtss presen Led at the Chester BeanyLibtary as pert 
dJ a coaferenee held by the Royal Irish Academy on The Roleof ihe Boot Lithe Qrilisaicms 
of the Near East" 2"9 Tunc - 1 My I98S. Itubwig pubtsbed indie semes edi-ed byJan 1 uaWiilam 
at the Tcr Luge Press in Leiden, Mwwscripti ofihe Middle East 5 [I990)l 

1 One of these codices, originally acquired by the LTrriverary of Mississippi and named 
Mississippi Coptic Codex I (The Crosby Oodei) has. recently been acquired by Martin Sdhftyea, 
distinguished Norwegian. bibliophile, and is being published through the IktstJbJle Ear AnrJajuity 
and Ctuinianiry: The Crcsby-Schtyen Coder. edited by Hans-Gebhard Beth gc„ James Goehring, 
ChateW.HedWk.F^iMlMdi^.Iaeflesli Robins Volume Editor 
James Gcehrimg. LeuvencCSCO,forthconiriiig. 

1 P achcmiaxKouicmia 1: TheL^eefSdMPmhemita:,^ PachoimanCknnucles and Rule s, 
tr. Aicn and Yei Deux (Cistercian Studies4.5 and 46; Kalamazco, MLCistenciai Publi cations, 198(1 
and mi. 1341). 

2 Pachomian Jfouwnfo, 1.338-3J9. 
11 Pacbomian Koinonia, 2.4 \AA 1 5. 

* Paincmiatt Koamhuo, 1. I66Y260-262. 

* James M. Robinson and AHons Wouiere, "Chester Beatty Accession Number 1499: A 
Preliminary Cbdicotogicai Aiadyaa." MisceJ-ianio Papiraiagtca Ramai Roctr-Pmg entlseu 
vuinatU miverari, edited by Sehastia laneras (Barcelona Fundacio Salvador Vive* Casajuana, 
19R7>. pp. 297-306. See also Alfoos Wouteis, The Chester Btouj Codex Ac 1499: A Graeto- 
LoiinLcncinr on the PnxU/te Epijdtsand a 0«Jt Grammar. ^Chester Bealty Monographs No. 
12; Leuven acd Paris; Peetm, 1988). 

7 Hans CJuecke, 'Die Brief* Pactions, 'Zriarefcr^i der Beutsc/iea McrgtKlSnditthen 
Gestiitchafi. Supp. I 3974 {= IB. Deauchcr Oriental isien tag 19723, p.9&,n. 13, advocates the 
Fourth. Century, and reports that lite same date was already proposed by T, C. Steal in a letur of 
IT lii 70. Quccke"s edisiaprinctps isDieBjiefePaci&ms; Griecfascher Text derNaadicknfi W_ 
145 iter ChesttrBeoiryLibrarf, eingeieiiei una" herons %e gibe* fTeilus Pairisiici et Liturgici 11; 
Regeefiborgi Friedeich Pustet, 1P?5). 

1 Tio Oitaodu A. de VogiOt, Elans Quecltej and James Goehriog.. Pachomwna Coptics, iii 
ihe press. The daring is fcwn an early draft of the lypracripi by de Vogaft. 

' Martin Kiausc, TJcr ErlassbrieF Theodors," Studies Praetcieri to Hans Jakob Potash}, ed, 
DwLght W. Youog (Beacon HUJ. East Gloucester, MA: Pink and Ptrtson, 1981Lpp. 220- 3S and 
Plate 6, especially p. 221 : "with every reservation, the Rnh, Century.' 

:a Number g.: &iaer Kurtli, Keim-losef Thissen and Manfred Weber. Kobio AgflHiKhc 
Papyri (P. K4bn a^ypt-l I (Abnandluratn der Rheirascb-Weafaliscben Atademk der Wissen- 
schaftEci, Sonde*rxifisPap?TOk^caColo(uerisia9: CdbgrieandOplBden;WestioTtiiiscberVer!as, 
19®0) f pp- lOCHtt. Hans Quecfce,'DieBriefePachoms," p. 97, cites with apparent approval the 
dating Tif-.fi or Siilh Century' by Alleed Hermann irt his very inadequate- editia prinreps (rbai 
Quect in other regards corrected), "tkHnilie in sahidisclicm TJialeJo,' Dem&iszKt wtdKopxischc 
Teste <PapyrolQgica Cotonietsia 1; WissenscnaftJiche Abbandlungen der Arbcitsgeineuischaft 
fur Fotrsdiu^g des Landes Norrfctein-Weafaleris Ccipgne and Opbdea. 1958). pp. 81-&5 and 
Plajjc 3. especially p. 83. 

Humbert: Kurti.Tbisseri and Weber, Kolner AgypdscheRapyri'(P. K-ObiagypL) I ,pp. 103- 
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08. Hans Quecloe, "Die Briefe Pacboms,' p. 97, cites wilh apparent approval the dathog "Fifth or 
Siidi Century as thai of Anfclicus idopp, O.P, in his way inadequate edcrun princeps {that 
Quecke also corrected in other regards). En Marthen ais Schreibubung. Demotistke and 
Koptische Teste (Papyrolcgica CoJonuensta 2; Wisserischaftliche AJbhandlungcn dcr Ajrbeilsge- 
mein&chaft filr Forschung des Lands Nornrheiri-We^lfalens: C-Lagne and Opladen, 1968), pp 
6*-*] aid Plates 1-2, especially p. S I, where Kropp wrote 'end trf the Fuih Century." 

Ll Number 2: Hans Quecke, tin rwucs Fragment der Pachornbriefe in koptiscber Sprache,' 
Grieatalia*! (1974) 66-73, especially p. 67, >vbaWjftcen me Sixth CenTury." 

Number 4: Hans Quecke, "Ein Brief vcndmcm>tebld1g]erPadionis{Che5l£rbc3^IJbf3tr>' 
Ms. Ac lA8Sy,0rititiaka*A (197 S)425-31»rdP1aie43,especiatly p.427,' probably of iheSiiih 
Century,' 

Number 7: Tito Orlandi. Tfuovi Tesri Copti PacrjcniacuV Commandemcnts du Seigneur a 
LiMrarica evang clique {Studa Ansel en iana 7fr. Rome: EdJtrice Anselmiana, 197T), pp_ 241-41, 
esp. p. 242, where he referred in Guguslmo Cavallo for a datirig 'a bit older than that oF the 
preceding ion (see the foUowirtg note). Hans Quecke, EneharxlviollpathomianiacnerTejLie,' 
Zeiuchrtfr der Dtuischtn Motgnddndischen Gestltxhaft, Supp. 3,1 1977 (= 19. Deutscher 
Grieoialisentast 1975), pp. 321-29, especially p. 222, lists the SLuh Certury. 

" Orlamti. "Nuori Testi Copti Paccaiiaiii," p. 241, cited Cuguelmg Cavallo for a dating to 
iheSerinerrlhCeututy. Quecke, "Hine HandvoU rnc horn janischer Teste." p. 321: The hand isavery 
anificjaJ uncial, which one would like in place: considerably later" [trail a Sixth Century dating, 
see the preceding note]. 

11 Already Hans Qjecke, has recognized the non -accidental nature of the Five Pachorruw 
teats acquired by ihe Chester Beany Library, Ene HandvoU pachemianischer Teaie', p. 321: 1i 
is in be suspected thai the five pieces belong together, and thus, as it were, present a hoard' of 
Pachomian material. The Jive Pacbomiaa pieces can indeed hardly have come together 
accidentally in the Chester Besrjy Library: And Tilo Qrtandi, TMuovi Tesli Copti Pacomiani.' p. 
241, c«w ice rs the material to come from "the Ikaryof a Pachomian monastery / 

M Foralegend about such q>heavals,see K. H. Kuhru,A Panegyric on Apollo Arckimnjidrhe 
cf the Monastery of /aaar by Siephe/t Bishop of fieracleopaiii Magna {Corpus Scriptocum 
Ecclesasucorum QneniaJrum 194-95; Scripumss Cbptid 39-*Q; Louvadn: Secretariat -rJa Cor- 
pusSCO, 197SJ. 

u The Chester Stall} Codex Ac 1390: Maihcmarieal School Exerciser in Creek and John 
10:7-1338 at Sxbaehwmic, edited by William. Brashear. Wolf -Peter Funk, James M. Robinson, 
andRichaidSmiui(Chesier Beany McoographsNa. 13; Leaven and Paris: Peeters, forthcoming). 

" A. J. Wilson, The. Life and Times $ Sir Aifrtd Chester Beady {London: Cadogan 
PuMiotkms Ltd.. 1985), presents an informed biography, incbuding however all too few brief 
discussions of flte bibliophile diittensions of Beatry's activity. BrianP. Kes\nary,Aifrtd Chester 
Beaay and Ireland )95Q-}96&: A Study u Cvdtwot Politics (Dublin: Gkndafc, 19Sa^ rwwrts 
consirJerably more about Cb founding of theCbester Beauy Library. See espec Billy pp, 49, 125- 
27 concerning the relation with Martin Bodmer. 

17 Martin Bodmer, Cine BibUothek der WeStliteratttr (Zurich: Allanlis, 1947). 

11 E-iccrpu of the exchange of letters are quoted by K-ennedy. Alfred Chester Beotty toid 
Ireland, 1930- I96S, pp. lltV27. 
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The contents of the discovery, ircluding the quite fragmentary items and those listed only 
with hesitation, art as follows {they are Greet papyrus codices, unless otherwise indicated]: 

1 . Homer, Iliad, Boot 5 = P. Bodmer F, a roll on ihe verso of a roll of documentary papyri, 
= P. Bodmer L. 

2. Homer, Iliad, Boot6= P, Bodmer I, a roll on tbe verso of thesame roll rXdccraneruary 
papyri, = P. Bodmer L 

3. Gospel of John = P. Bodmer II + s fragment froen the Chester Beany Library , at 255S, 
+ P.Koui214=p*. 

4. Gospel of John and Genesis 1:1 4:2 in Bcfaaric = P. Bodmer in . 

5. T*feiBn<ter.£(iiTi«], PfskoUu. Aspis= P. Bodmer XXV, IV, XXVI+ P. Bare. 45 *-Cokgne 
irrv. 904 = P. Koln 3 + P. Rob. IB. 

6. ffaiivity of Mary = Apocalypse of James {Protevangrfium vf Jamei}\ Apocryphal 
Con>ejparKfciicetfF^wiintheCc™iWaii^ Meliutof 
Sardis On the Passover, a fragment of a liturgical hymn; ibe Apoiogy ofPhileas, PsaJms 33-34; 
I and 3 Peter. = P. Bcdm er V; X; Xt VFt XFFJ; XII; XX (+ a fragment fram the Chester Beaily 
Ubrary,ac.2555); DC; \1IL 

7. Proverbs inPtoto-Sariidk on parchmew = P. Bodmer VE. 
B. GospebofLufeaTHlJc^ = P.BoCHTierXfV-XV = p". 

9. Eiodus 1:3-15:21 in 5ahidic on paruhmenl = P. Bodmer XVI. (P. Bodmer XVFf is 
generally agreed not to come from the same <Ltspo veryj 

10. DeuierBOomy Ll-lft7 in Sahidic = P. Bodmer XVFIL 

1 1 . Matthew 14:28-28:20 + Romans 1: 1-2:1, both in Sahidic on parchment, - P. Bodmer 
XIX. 

12. Joshua in Sahidic = P. Bodmer XXI + Chester Beany ac. I3B9. 

13. Jr^emiah4ft3-51:34;Lacneniations;Ep«silieof Jeremy; Baruchl:l-5:5,all in Sahidic 
on parchment, = P. Bcdmer XXII + Mississippi Coptic Code* U. 

14. Jsaiah47:l-6&24 in Sahidic = P. Bodmer XXIII. 

15. Psalms 17-118 = P. Bodmer XXIV. 

16. Tnucydides; Suaarma; fJtaniel; Moral Eithortarions = P. Bcdmer XXVD, XLV, XLVI, 
XLVU 

17. A satyr play on the confrontation of He jacks and Atlas, a papyrus roll , = P. Bodmer 
XXVUL 

It Codet Visionum = P. Bodmer XX1X-XXXVTIL (For P. Bodmer XXXIX see rite 
inventory of specifically Pachomian material below.} 

1 9- Sor-g of Songs in Sahidic on parchmer.1 = P. Bodmer XL 

20- The Acts ofFami. Epbesus Episode, in Suhachminiic, = P. Bodmer XLJ. 

21. 2 CorinthiarKS in Coptic (dialect and materia] unknown) = P. Bodmer XLEL 

22. An Apocjyphon in Ccplic fiden lily r dialect and materia] unknown) = P. Bodmer XLLI. 
21. DanidinBohpiric = P.BodmcrXLIV. 

24. Ragments of the Ned from a papyrus roll = P. Bodmer XLVI1L 

25. Fragments of the Odyssey From a papyrus roll = P. Bcdmer XLEX, 

26. Mathematical exercises in Greet; John H3t7-13:3B in Su bach mimics Chester Beauty 
ac. 139a 
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27. The Apacaiypseof Elijah in Sali Mic= Chester Beauy ac. I493=P. Chester BeatiylO] B. 

28. A Gtest gramma; a Gtaeoo-Laiiir lesxon on Romans, 2 Corinthians. Galaoans, 
Epbesians = Chester Beany ic 1499. 

29. Psalms 72,-6-23. 25-76:] ; 77: 1- IS. 30*1:7; 823-84:14; 85:2-8820, - Chester Beaay 
at 1301 = P. Ches*w Beatfy X1D = KaHfs 21^9. 

30. fcsaInts31:S-11;26:l-6.B-U;2:t-&=aKSl«Beaa>-ac. 1501 = P- Chester Beaily XTV 
= Rahlfs2150. 

31. Ta receipts of 339-47 AD. frcm Pawpoltj (Achrnim) in a Lugely uninscrmed and 
unbound quiit consouctied Emm two papyira colls wiib conespondence of the Strate.gus of the 
Panopolitan name at 29S-3C0 A.D. = P. BeaUy P&nopotiiaira = Ctester Be3ttyac-2554. 

32. Melius of Sardis On rAe fouewr; 2 Maccabees 527 - 7:4 1; 1 PWcr; Jonah; a homily 
or hymn = The Crosby -Scba yen Codes = ms. 193 of The ScbB<yen Cotleoiw of Western 
Manuscripts. 

13. Scholia to the Otfysiey 1 from a papyrus roU = P. Rob. inrv. 32 = P. Colon- inv. 906. 

34. AdiilJens Tatios from a papyrus roll = P. Rob. bow. 35 + P. Cokm. inv. 901. 

35. Otfyisey 3-4 from a papyrus roll = P. Rob, in*. 43 + P. CoJon. inv. 902. 

36. A piece, of ethnography era philosophical (realise from a papyrus mil = P. Kob. inv. 37 
+ P. Colon, in*. 903. 

37. Cicero,!* Cartftiwajnc Psalm us RcspomoriusiGreck liturgical tttx.Mceiiif, all in Latin 
except the Greet lilur.gicaJ text, = Code* Mlscellani, = P. Barcinonenses inv. 149-61 * P. Duke 
in?. L ] [em P. Rcta.ini-v.201]. 

38. Gospels of Luke; John; Ma*, all inSahidic^P. PalauRibes 1BI-IS3. 

The weal quantity of material would involvewnai Terrains of seme 38 books. They consist 
of 9 Greet classical papyrus mils (numbers 1, 2, 11. 24, 25, 33-36) and. 29 codices (numbers 3- 
16, 18-23.26-32, 37, 38). The codices may be. subdivided as follows: 22 are or papyrus (ruambers 
3-6.8.10. 12, 14- 16. IS. 30. 23. 26-32. 37, 38). 5 on parchment (numbers 7, 9, ll n 13. 19). and 
of 2 uheBiHicthequeBcdirerhas not divulged the material (numbers 21,22}. ID are in Greek 
(numbers 3, 5, 6, 8, 15, 16, IS, 29-31), 2 in Greet and Latin (numbersSS, 37>. and I in Greek and 
Sutachmimic (iuimba-26}. 3&*rt in. Coptic [numbers*. 7,9-14, 19-23, 27. 32, 38).of which 10 
are in Sahidic (numbers 9-14, 19. 27, 32, 18), 1 m Bohakie (■nn*oe«4, 23), I in Proto- Sahidic 
(number 7), 1 in Suhachmiroic {number 20), and of 2 the onjUotheque Bourner has. no* divulged 
the dialect [numbers!! ,22). 2 are non-Chrisdaai (numbers 5, 31J.23 Clirisiiaii (numbers 3,4,fr 
l5,lS-23,27,29-30,3Z,3S),and4parfyeach(DuriulBRl6.2&.28.37l. 12 conmn something 
from the Old Testament (numbers 7, 9, 10 .12-16, 19.23, 29, 30>and 6 sonwhmg Erorn the New 
Testament (numbers 3, 8, 1 1 , 21, 26. 38) and 3 scmething from each (numbers. 4, 6, 32). 

A distinctive part of this discovery consists of" archival copies of official letters of Abbots 
o fthePac nocn ian MJonastic Order 

1. Pachorruus' Letter 1 lb in Sahidic, a small parchment roll, = P. Bodroer XXXTX 

2. Pachc«niiis'Ije«erTP^9KI0, llfc,firjmapap>iK 
Glass Container No. St = ac. 2556. 

3. Pacbarnius' Letters 1-3, 7, 10. 11a Ln Greek, a small parchment roll in rar-vfi format. = 
Chester Beany Ms. W. 145 * Cologne inv. 328S = P.Koui 174 = three Erasmenis from Letter 7. 

4. Theodore's Letter! in Sahidic.a small parchment roU in reriilt format, = Chester Beany 
Library ac. I486. 

5. A second copy of Theodore's Letter 2. a small parchmen roll in rairff format in an. 
unidentified private German ccHecuon published by Martin Krsuse. 
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6. Horsiesios' LeOcr 3 in Sahidic, a small pap>Tus roU, = Chester Beady Library ac. 1494. 

7. Horsiesios' Letter 4 in SaJiitbc, a small papyrus roll, = Chester Beaay Library *:. 1495. 
ft. r^acboraiutfUoerftiaSahidk.asrnallpsH^^ 

CopL 2 = P. Koln agvpL 8. 

9. PachomiuB' Letters 10-1 la in Sahidic, a small parchment roll, = CoLogne uw. 3287= P. 
Coton. Copt 1 = P. Koln agypt 9. 
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Postscript 

It has taken more than a generation 10 establish the 
provenience of the Bodmer papyri, the approximate 
extent of their contents beyond the holdings of the 
Bibliotheque Bodmer, and the details of their disco- 
very and marketing. The course of this development 
can be traced as follows: 

Yiaor Martin. Papyrus Bodmet I. Made, chmti S et 6 
(Bibiiotheca Bodmeriana 3; Cologny-Geneva: Biblio- 
theque Bodmer, 1954), p. 21, listed Panopous (Achmim) 
as the provenience on the basis of the land register on 
the recto of the rolls. Yet Martin recognized that once 
the land register was no longer in use. the rolls could 
have been moved anywhere, in which connection he 
referred to Eric C. Turner. 'Roman Oxyrhynchus,' 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology 38 (1952) 78-93, where 
material from other nomes is reported to have been 
found at Oxyrhynchus. See also Turner. 'Recto and 
Verso,' JEA 40 (1954} 102-06. On 25 December 58 
Martin wrote to William H. Willis: 'That they were 
found in Achmim, though probable, is by no means 
certain.' Willis, 'The New Collections of Papyri at the 
University of Mississipi,' Proceedings of the IX Inter- 
national Congress of Papyrology (Oslo: Norwegian 
Universities Press, 196 1), p. 333, n. 1, who quotes 
Martin, took the comment to apply lo the Bodmer 
Papyri in general . 

But one maj contrast Rodolphe Kasser, Papyrus 
Bodmer III. Evangde de Jean et Genese I- IV, 2 en 
hohairique (Corpus Scriplorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium 177-178. Scriptores Coptici 25-26: Louvain; 
Secretariat du CorpusSCO. 1958), 177.iii: '... without 
the exact provenience having been revealed thus far. 
One said that ali the pieces had been found together in 
Upper Egypt, and that it had to do with a private 
library. We do not know anything more.' Similarly 
Martin. Papyrus Bodmer IV. Menandre: Le Dyscolos 
(Cologny-Geneva: Bibliotheque Bodmer, 1958 [1 959] J, 
p, 7, listed the place of discovery as 'unknown.' But 
Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XVI, Exode l-XV. 21 en 
sahidique (Cologny-Geneva: Bibliotheque Bodmer. 
1961), p. 7. reported that we can admit, as a possibi- 
lity iT not probability, that these texts were copied 
between Achmim and Thebes, and, by preference, in 
the neighbourhood of I he latter site. The importance 
of Thebes is due to the Proto-Sahidic (previously 
called Proto-Theban) dialect Kasser identified in Papyrus 
Bodmer VI, LWre des Proverbes (Corpus Scriplorum 
Christianorum Orien tali urn 194-95, Scriptores Coptici 
27-28; Louvain: Secretariat du CorpusSCO. I960), an 
association made explicit by Michael Testuz, Papyrus 
Bodmer VII IX. Vll LEpl'tre de Jade; VIII l.rs d ( -u.x 
fyttres de Pierre; IX : Les Psaumes 33 et 34 (Cologny- 
Geneva: Bibliotheque Bodmer, 1959, p, 32. who hence 
supported Thebes as the place of origin of P. Bodmer 
VJJ-IX. 

Then Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XXV III, Esaie 



XLVII, 1 — LXVI. 24 en sahidique (Cologny-Geneva: 
Bibliotheque Bodmer, 1965), p. 7, n. I, stated; 
'Various indications, internal or external, would tend 
to orient our research a bit north of Thebes.' But the 
internal evidence, the dialects, is so variegated (Sahi- 
die, Bohairic, Paleo-Sahidic, Subachmimic) as to make 
them a conflicting and hence unreliable indication of 
the site of the discovery, 

Kasser's remark in Papyrus Bodmer XXI. Josue VI, 
16-23. VI I, 6 — XI, 23, XXII. I — 2.19 — XXIII. 7, 
15 — XXIV, 23 en sahidique (Cologny-Geneva: Biblio- 
theque Bodmer. 1963. p. 7, n. 1 might have seemed 
preferable: h Of course an admission or uncertainty is 
worth more than the affirmation of a certainty" based 
on false inform at ton. 1 

The source of the external information was not 
identified by Kasser. but by Olivier Reverdin in his 
Preface, Les Genevois et Menandre, 1 to Menuttdre, La 
Samiennc. translated into French and adapted from 
the Greek by Andre Hurst, as presented on the 
French -language Swiss radio on 15 March 1975, 
published as a pamphlet in 1975, p. 1 : 'For a long lime 
one had only quite vague indications about their 
provenience. Shortly before his death, however, the 
antiquities dealer who had sold them lifted the secret. 
He revealed that these papyri came from a village near 
Nag Hammadi... ft is lo Mr. Rodolphe Kasser, Pro- 
fessor of Coptic Language and Literature at the 
Faculty of Letters of Geneva, and editor of a large 
pan of ihese p<tp>n in die sfrits Papyrus Hottitnr, lluu 
he made his confession. ' 

Then, with the resumption of publication of the 
monograph series, Kasser and Guglielmo Cava Ho, 
Papyrus Bodmer XXIX. Vision de Dorotheas (Cologny- 
Geneva: Foundation Martin Bodmer, 1984). p. 100, 
n. 2, reported: 'Various converging indications (among 
them the dialects of the Coptic texts) make very 
plausible the localization of this discovery in Upper 
Egypt, a bit to the east of Nag Hammadi' 

In the context of his 1984 statement Kasser referred 
explicitly to my having announced inappropiately in 
the Bulletin of the Institute for Antiquity and Christian- 
ity. 7.1 (March 1980), pp, 6-7, the discovery of the 
identity of the Bodmer Papyri with the Dishna Papers. 
On receipt of that Butletin he had requested further 
information, and on 23 June 1980 I obliged by mailing 
him a current draft of the relevant section of a book t 
had begun on the topic Thus before announcing his 
final decision as to the provenience of the Bodmer 
Papyri (which agrees with the outcome of my investiga- 
tions), he had access to my published and unpublished 
material reporting basically the same facts as found in 
the present essay, though no public acknowledgement 
is made to this effect. 

Instead, in a recent article. Status quaestionis 1988 
sulla presunta originc dei cosiddetti Pa pin Bodmer.' 
Aegyptus: Rivista italiana di egitiologia e papirologia 
m:\-2 (1988), 191-194, especially p. 192 and n. 9, 
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Kasscr has maintained that my investigations were 
based on no more than village 'rumor' rendered irrele- 
vant by the passing of 25 years. Though this criticism 
is to be dismissed as simply not accurate- it docs serve 
to indicate that it would be relevant to publish the 
source* of the information presented above in Section 
2 on the Discovery and Marketing of the Library. 

My own investigation began as part of nay efforts to 
track down the discoverers and middlemen of the Nag 
Ham mad i codices. Jean Doresse had referred to a 
priest he thought had seen the Nag Ha mm ad i codices. 
Abwia Da'ud, whom J found after church or 20 
November 1974 at the Deir al-Malak where he had 
officiated, near al-Qasr not far from Nag Hammadi. 
Another priest there, to whom he introduced me. 
mentioned that the discovered codices had been for a 
time in the possession of a Dishna priest named 
Manqaryus and his son Tanyus. I added this second- 
arily to my essay "On the Codicology of the Nag 
Ham mad i Codices,' Les Tex res tie Nag Hammadi: 
Cotfoque du Centre d'Histoire det Religions (Stras- 
bourg, 23-25 actobre 1974 'j, ed, by Jacques-E. Menard 
(Nag Hammadi Studies VII ; Leiden: E.J, Brill, 1975), 
p. 16, on the assumption that it had to do with the 
Nag Hammadi codices. 

It was in the process of following up this lead that I 
interviewed the Inspector for Agriculture of the Dishna 
Governorate. Ishaq Ayyfib Ishaq, who told me about 
what he referred to as the Dishna Papers. He gave me 
on 12 September 1975 the name of an antiquities 
dealer in Alexandria, Tawfsq Sa'd, who, he said, had 
acquired some of them. On 30 December 1975, his 
son. a jeweller in Alexandria, Emilc Tawflq Sa'd, 
showed me pictures of antiquities his deceased father 
had sold, He even let me borrow the three pictures 
I hat had to do with manuscripts, which were soon 
identified as leaves of P. Bodmer XXIV (with the help 
of Albert PietersmaJ and XL (with I he help of Marvin 
W. Meyer arid Hans Quecke). 

I interviewed, repeatedly and year after year (in the 
Dishna area alone: 18-21 November 1974; 11-13 
January, ID- 18 September, 25 November — 20 De- 
cember 1975; 30 November — 6 December. 18-30 
December 1976; 5-24 January 1978; 3-11 January, 15- 
20 December 1980), the principals in the story (listed 
in the order in which they occur in the narrative): the 
widow of al'Qummus Manqaryus (in Dishna) and his 
son ai-Qtimmut Tiny us (in Cairo), Raghib Andarawus 
al-Qiss 'Abd al-Sayyid (in Dishna, Nag Hammadi and 
Cairo), Riyad Jirjis Fam and his son NushT (both in 
Heliopolis). Musa Fikrl Ash'Iyah (in Dishna). Abfi al- 
Wala Ahmad Ismail (in Faw Qiblft, Said Diryas 
HabashI (in Dishna), and 'Aziz Suryal 'AtTyah (in 
Claremont, California). 

These investigations ultimately located the discoverer, 
Hasan Muhammad al-Samman. whom 1 interviewed 
at Abu Mana' II August 1981. During the interview 
someone from the back of the crowd called out that he 



too had been involved. I asked his name. He replied: 
'Abd a I-' A I 'limar. giving in the customary Arab way 
his and his father's name. I acknowledged the validity 
of his claim by adding his grandfather's name: al- 
AbbadT, in this way incidentally accrediting myself as 
someone with the basic facts already in hand, which 
he then reported much as I had already heard more 
than once. Obviously in such repeated interviews there 
arc minor fluctuations and contradictions, at times 
protestations of innocence and self-serving interpreta- 
tions, but in the cross-examination procedure the basic 
facts were again and again confirmed. 

Occasional details provided by Riyad lit remarkably 
well the actual inventory as we know it. The small 
rolls the size of a finger that Tano told him were 
letters could well have been the archival copies of 
letters of Pachomian Abbots. Riyad described one 
book as bailed up. as if it had been forced into the 
bottom of a piriform jar. This corresponds to the 
balled-up condition in which P. Bodmer XXII = 
Mississippi Coptic Codex II was acquired. The approxi- 
mate size of the discovery and its variegated contents, 
both rolls and codices, both papyrus and parchment, 
were reported by the middlemen, though of course 
they were not able to report on the language of the 
texts or their contents, 

Written documentation, when available, has provided 
striking confirmation, such as the parish diary of the 
Franciscan Church near Nag Hammadi confirming 
that Jose O'Callaghan had been there 'to look for 
papers' in 1964-65. as Said Diryas HabashI had 
maintained. Well after my investigations in Egypt had 
been completed, 1 located on 19 January 1984, stapled 
at ac. 1390 in the Accessions Book of the Chester 
Bcatty Library, the typed note in Tano's wooden 
English and unusual spelling that summarized the 
conclusions regarding the provenience to which my 
investigations had already led me. 

I am heavily indebted to Father Louis Doutreleau, 
S.J., who has written me over a period of years (1976- 
1980), with authorization to publish, details of the 
acquisition process in Cairo, together with memo- 
randa he wrote in Cairo at the time and photographs 
taken in Cairo of materials he examined (here for 
Bodmer that later became Bodmer Papyri. Kasser's 
repudiation of Father Doutreleau (whom he has never 
met) as too senile to be taken seriously is valid neither 
in terms of his age nor in terms or his detailed, 
intelligent letters and the earlier records he has sup- 
plied. I called to Kasser's attention a doctorate honoris 
causa Father Doutreleau had recently received front 
the University of Cologne. When I visited Father 
Doutreleau at the offices of Sources Chretien nes at 
Lyon on 26 May 1992, he took satisfaction in pointing 
out a second honorary doctorate framed and hung on 
his wall. 

Confirmation has even belatedly come, as 1 searched 
secondary literature in this regard, from Kasscr him- 
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self In -Fragments du livre biblique de la Gcnese 
caches dans la reliure dun codes gnostique, Le 
Museon 85 (1972) 80, he reported: 1 have serious 
reason to believe that ihey lihe Bodmer Papyri] were 
found like the Gnostic codices mentioned above, in a 
place near Nag Hammadi.' In Les dialeetes copies 
Bulklin de Htaiitut Franks itanheatogie orientate 73 
(1973) SI he sharpened the identification: A bit to 
the east (north-east) of Nag Hammadi.' However it is 
nuite inaccurate to describe CSlatLS quaest.cms 1988 
sulla presunta origine dei cosiddetti Papin Bodmer, 
p 192 and n. 7) my identification of the site as an 
echo' of his vague allusions to a site to the east ol 
Nag Hammadi (the earliest of which he cles being his 
essav Le dialecte protosaidique de Thebes, Archivjur 
Pepyrusforsthung 28 [1982] 77, n. 2). For I turned to 
secondarv literature concerning the provenience of the 
Bodmer Papyri onlv after I had discovered that they 
were the same manuscript discovery that in Upper 
EiVPl is known as the Dishna papers. 

Kasser reported (Status quaestioms I98S sulla pre- 
sunta origine dei cosiddetti Papin Bodmer p 19.) 
that Tano gave "Dabba ' or "Debba" (al-Dabba, 
5 km to the east, slightly north-east, of Nag Ham- 
madi) 4 as the location. This village is too near the Nile 
to have preserved manuscripts intact over the years, in 
view of the annual inundations flooding this area prior 
to the construction of the High Dam. But it is the first 
railroad station upstream from Nag Hammadi. recom- 
mended in the 1914 English-language Baedeker as the 
station from which to visit the cliff area. It would be a 
more convenient point of departure for Abu Mana 
than would be Dishna (and for the Jabal al-Tar.f than 
would be Nag Hammadi). if one planned to go by foot 
or donkey, but would have been replaced by Dishna 
(or Nag Hammadi) once a taxi came in question (al- 
Dabba lacks a taxi stand) It was in fact the first name 
used to locate the Nag Hammadi codices (by the 
Abbot fetienne Dnoton, General Director of the 
Department of Antiquities, in a letter of 13 February 
I94S to Jean Doresse, reporting on an interview with 
the same Tano, and referring to 'the discovery of 
Daba) Tano liked to associate the Dishna Papers 
with the Nag Hammadi codices for financial reasons. 
But since the main middlemen trafficking in the Dishna 
Papers were located at Dishna, that has become the 

local designation. , rt00 „ „ 

Kasser reported (Status quaestioms 1988 sulla pre- 
sunta origine dei cosiddetti Papiri Bodmer/ p. 192 and 
n 6) having waited in publishing his own view about 
the location of the discovery until Bodmer's secretary 
[Odile Bongard) revealed her view ('a few months 
ago*) When it turned out to disagree with that oi 
Kasser the documentation 1 had entrusted to him 
may have strengthened his hand in resisting her 
conclusion. For 1 was. in response to his querry, able 
to clarify for him thai the Dishna to which 1 had 
referred was, in spite of the divergent French spelling. 



located in the area conformable to his rather than 
Mile Bongard's view of the provenience She had 
'affirmed in all certainty' (p. 193) that the sue of the 
discovery was near a village named Mma or Mima in 
ihe Asvut region Kasser was not able to identify there 
a village with any such name (p. 193. n. 12), and hence 
rejected her view The only way that she has then been 
able to reconcile her information with Kasser s alter- 
native is (according to Kasser) to the effect that the 
Asyut region may have been the provenience only ol 
p Bodmer XV11. which is generally recognized to 
derive from a different discovery than that of the bulk 
of the Bodmer Papyri. In fact the local Copts of the 
Dishna region offer the popular etymology to the 
effect that Abu Mana' derives from the name of the 
Coptic saint, Mina. which may help to explain the 
garbled report by Mile Bongard. 

Kassers own view (Status quacslion.s 1988 sulla 
presunta origine dei cosiddetti Papiri Bodmer. pp. 
191 192) is based on information given to him by 
Tano 19 years after the discovery. Kasser had pre- 
viously maintained {Papyrus Bodmer VI. Livre dts 
Proverbs I960, p. viii, n, 1) that such information 
was irrelevant: *One knows the little credence one can 
eive to the reports of antiquities dealers when they 
cannot be confirmed by any archeological mvestiga- 
!ion ' Kasser's revised position that his interview with 
Tano was an exception to the usual unreliability ol 
dealers in antiquities, in view of a special friendship 
with Tano and the fact that Tano's death was immi- 
nent needs to be taken cum grano satis. I interviewed 
Tano about the Nag Hammadi codices the same day 
(20 December 1971, when Kasser and 1 were both 
together in Cairo at a work session of the Technical 
Subcommittee of the International Committee tor 
ihe Nag Hammadi Codices and staying m the same 
hotel the Garden City House). Tano seemed quite 
aggressive in spirit and in good health for a person his 
aS He died 9 February 1972. Dealers in antiquities 
assure all of us of special bonds of friendship (You 
are my brother!'), which one should not take too 
seriously But as a matter of fact over the years Tano 
was telling the iruth regarding the provenience with a 
remarkable degree of consistency to persons he trusted^ 
Since he funded a clandestine excavation of the site ol 
the discovery directed by Riyad Girgis Fam, Tano 
apparently had the correct information, 

in his article on the Bodmer Papyn in ThcCo P >> c 
Encychpaedm (New York; MacMillan, etc.. 1991) 8. 
48-53, esp. p. 49. Kasser has summarized his criticism 

of my results: 

Thus there are nineteen codices if one considers 
only the reliable information gathered by the Bodmer 
Foundation at the time the Bodmer papyri came to be 
included in the library There are some scholars who, 
on the basis of much later research (some thirty years 
after the presumed date of discovery of the Bodmer 
papyri), think that they can also include in the Bodmer 
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papyri various other famous manuscripts such as ihe 
P. Palau-Ribes from Barcelona (the Gospels of Mark. 
Luke, and John in Sahidic Coptic, edited by H. Quecke). 
and. above all, various letters of Pachomius. one of 
which is preserved in the Bodmer Foundation but with 
nothing to indicate that it might be part of the Bod- 
mer papyri. Their suggestion is that the actual library 
of the famous Monastery of Saint Pachomius a I Faw 
al-Qibli has been rediscovered. This hypothesis is cer- 
tainly very tempting, but the reliable information 
referred lo ntnnc lends to weaken rather in ml -.treni; 
then it.' 

Actually, information originally available to the 
Bibliothequc Bodmer seems to have been lost from 
sight. On 26 July 1956 Father Doutreleau had written 
to Victor Martin: It is quite certain that this find of 
some thirty codices (in the region of Nag Hammadi, 
like the Gnostic papyri) cannot remain the act of a 
single individual.' If Kasscr can identify only 19 at the 
Bibliothequc Bodmer. where does he assume the 
others are to be found? Apparently he was simply 
unaware of some of the reliable information gathered 
by the Bodmer Foundation at the time the Bodmer 
papyri came to be included in the library.' such as the 
correspondence of which Doutreleau gave me a copy. 
The total quantity of material would involve what 
remains of some 35 books (plus the 9 copies of letters 
of Paehomian Abbots). They consist of 10 Greek 
classical papyrus rolls (numbers 1.2, 17, 21, 22, 30-33) 
and 26 codices (numbers 3-16. 18-20, 23-29, 34, 35). 
The codices may be subdivided as follows: 21 are on 
papyrus (numbers 3-6. 10\ 12. 14-16. 18, 20, 23-29, 34, 
35), and 5 on parchment (numbers 7, 9. 11, 13. 19). 10 
are in Greek (numbers 3, 5, 6. 8, 15, 16, IB, 26-28), 2 
in Greek and Latin (numbers 25. 34). and 1 in Greek 
and SubachmimicLvcopolitan (number 23). 13 are in 
Coptic (numbers 4," 7, 9-14. 19, 20, 24, 29, 35), of 
which 10 are in Sahidic (numbers 9-14. 19, 24, 29, 35). 
1 in Bchairic (number 4), I in Proto-Sahidic (number 
7), and I in Subachmimic/Lycopolitan (number 20). 2 
are non-Christian (numbers 5, 28), 20 Christian (num- 
bers 3, 4, 6-15. 18-20, 24, 26. 27, 29, 35), and 4 partly 
each (numbers 16. 23, 25. 34). 1 1 contain something 
from the Old Testament (numbers 7, 9, 10, 12-16, 19, 
26, 27). 5 something from the New Testament (num. 
bers 3. 8, II. 23, 35), and 3 something from each 
(numbers 4. 6, 29). 

It is quite arbitrary to limit one's information about 
the provenience and the contents of the discovery to 
that of the Bibliotheque Bodmer. The amount of 
fragments in one repository that belong lo codices in 
another link the materials in Barcelona. Cologne, 
Dublin and Mississippi just as firmly with the mate- 
rials in the Bibliothequc Bodmer as does Kasscr' s 
comment {p. 49) thai 'not a single shred belonging to 
the Gnostic library [of Nag Hammadi] has been found 
among the Bodmer papyri and vice versa' effectively 
serve to indicate that we have to do with two quite 



distinct discoveries. The reasoning is the same, and 
hence consistent conclusions should be drawn in both 
cases. 

Actually. Kasser's list of 19 items docs include two 
not represented in the Bibliothequc Bodmer (items 29 
and 34), precisely because Bodmer acquired fragments 
of material in Barcelona and Mississippi and was kind 
enough to turn them over to the repository that held 
the bulk of the codex. Since Sir Chester acquired 
fragments from Tano belonging to codices acquired 
by Bodmer. it would be reasonable to assume other 
acquisitions by Sir Chester acquired at the same time 
from Tano should, at least as a working hypothesis. 
be considered part of the same discovery. This 
assumption has been confirmed by a note from Tano 
in the Book of Accessions in the Chester Bealty 
Library identifying one item (ac. 1390) as coming 
from Dishna, with the conjecture that it was Trom the 
Library of a Monastery.' When Bodmcr's assistant 
Mile Bongard was later permitted to sort through 
Tano's fragments Tor vestiges of Bodmer's acquisi- 
tions, it was a matter of course that Bodmer made 
available to Sir Chester those that he did not identify 
as belonging to his acquisitions, just as he gave to 
Barcelona and Mississippi fragments of their acquisi- 
tions he had unknowingly acquired. 

FBlher Doutreleau emphasized to me on my visit 
with him in Lyon on 26 May 1992 that Martin 
Bodmer and Mile Bongard knew hardly anything 
about the discovery and middlemen, and that the little 
they knew they had learned from him. Kasser's 
"reliable information' is thus a second-hand version of 
the information 1 received first- hand from Doutreleau 
and the Copts who had been directly involved. 

To discredit such research as some thirty years after 
the presumed date of the discovery' is neither accurate 
nor relevant. The discovery in 1952 preceded by 22 
years my investigations which began in 1974, which 
compares not too unfavorably with the 19 years that 
elapsed before Tano confided in Kasser information 
about the provenience that Kasser look at face value. 
Since my research included interviews with the princi- 
pals, made use of the notes Falher Doutreleau made 
at ihe time of the acquisitions, and has been confirmed 
by written records where available, it is hard to see 
how the presentation by Kasser. based on none of 
these sources, has a higher claim to be accurate. It is 
not as if he had retraced my steps and come to 
different conclusions; he has simply used the authority 
implicit in his status as an editor of the material a II he 
Bibliotheque Bodmer to assert his view lo be correct, 
as if he did not have to give the reasons for his claims. 
In the case of P. Palau Ribes 181-183, it was put in 
last place in my Inventory, as being least certain. Hans 
Quecke had expressed skepticism to me in view of the 
considerably better condition of this codex compared 
to that of the Bodmer papyri, Kasser may hence be 
right that it is from a different provenience. But his 
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negative conclusion is reached without considering the 
information ] received from the parish diary of the 
Franciscan Church near Dishna, to the effect that Jose 
O'Callaghan, who acquire the materials for the Palau 
Ribcs collection, was actively searching in 1964-65 for 
papers' in the Dishna region, and from Said Diryas of 
Dishna to the effect that O'Callaghan had obtained 
some material from the local Dishna priest. When I 
wrote O Callaghan to inquire if he had secured any 
Nag Hammadi material (which was my interest at the 
time), he replied that he had not, < hough he might 
have secured something from the same provenience as 
the Bodmer papyri. Of course O'Callaghan may have 
had something other than P Patau Ribes 181-183 in 
mind. And of course these reports can be discredited, 
if one can establish reasons to do so. However they 
should not simply be dismissed out of hand, but rather 
should be investigated as to whether there may be 
some truth in them, Kasser was apparently unaware 
of them. 

To postulate an independent discovery of the archival 
copies of letters from Abbots of the Pachomian Monas- 
tery Order, which then by pure coincidence passed 
through the same canals to reach the same European 
repositories as those which obtained Dishna Papers at 
about the same time, is of course theoretically pos- 
sible, but hardly probable. After all, the Coptic and 
Greek Pachomian letters had been completely unattested 
for 1500 years. Riyad's report that Tano told him that 
the small rolls the size of a finger, among the manu- 
scripts Riyad had for sale, were letters, seems to 
confirm the converse probability that the Pachomian 
materials belong with the Dishna Papers Riyad was 
trafficking. 

Part of the difficulty in carrying on such a discussion is 
that Kasser's opinion is based on undocumented claims. 
He maintains that "the reliable information referred to 
above tends to weaken rather than strengthen' the 
view that one has to do with the archival remains of a 
Pachomian monastic library. But he does not provide 
that information for consideration. Michel Testuz, 
Papyrus Bodmer VIl-IX (Cologny-Geneva : Biblio- 
theque Bodmer, 19591, p, 9, speculated: The content 
of this anthology shows that the book was produced 
by Christians of Egypt, probably on the order of a 
well-to-do member of their community, who intended 
it for his own library/ Such pure speculation is not 
"reliable information': if there is such, it should be 
made public. 

The Inventory presented here was also appended to 
the following essays: 'The Manuscript's History and 
Codicology.' The Crosby-Schoyen Codex Ms 193 in the 
Schoyett Collection, 1990, James E Goehring (ed), 
CSCO 521, Subsidia Totnus 85 (Leuven: E Peelers, 
1990 [1991]), pp. xvii-xlvii. especially pp. xxviii-ssxii; 
'Introduction.' The Chester Beatty Codex Ac U90: 



Mathematical School Exercises in Greek and John 
10:7-13:38 in Suaachmimic, edited by William Brashear. 
Wolf-Peter Funk, James M. Robinson and Richard 
Smith Chester Beatly Monographs No. 13 (Leuven 
and Paris: Peelers. 1990 [1991]). pp. 3-32, especially 
pp. 6-9: The first Christian Monastic Library," in W 
Godlewski (ed), Coptic Studies: Acts of the Third 
international Congress of Coptic Srudies. Warsaw, 20- 
25 August 1984 (Warsaw; PWN-Panstwowe Wydaw- 
nictwo Naukowe. 1990), pp. 371-389, especially pp. 375- 

378. 

Three unpublished items included in these earlier 
publications were not mentioned by Rodolphc Kasser in 
his article on the Bodmer Papyri in The Coptic Encyclo- 
paedia, and for lack of confirming evidence, have also 
been omitted from the present Inventory: 

P, Bodmer XLH, '2 Corinthians in Coptic (dialect and 
material unknown)." Wolf-Peter Funk has determined 
that it is in Sahidic on parchment, There may be some 
unstated reason to assume it is not part of the Dishna 
discovery. Hence one may await further information or 
its publication. 

P. Bodmer X LIU. 'an Apocryphon in Coptic (identity. 
dialect and material unknown),' Kasser mentioned at a 
meeting on the Apocryphal Acts in Lausanne on 16 May 
1992 that this is only a fragment of no significance. 
Though there was no further elucidation, it may be 
omitted pending further information or its publication. 

P. Bodmer XLIV, Daniel in Bohairic.' Wolf-Peter 
Funk has determined that it is in classical Bohairic on 
parchment, to be dated from the 10th to the I2(h 
Centuries. Hence it presumably does not come from the 
Dishna discovery. 

P. Bodmer I, from the Iliad, the ver» of P. Bodmer L, 
as well as the Homeric fragments P. Bodmer XLVUI 
and XLIX, are also not mentioned by Kasser, no doubt 
because of the original ascription to a provenience at 
Panopolis (Achmim). in view of the fact thai the land 
register on the recto comes from there. But that does not 
determine where the roll was later kept and reused. 
Furthermore, this did not originally deter Kasser from 
considering P. Bodmer 1 as belonging to the same 
discovery as the bulk of the Bodmer Papyri. For once he 
had edited in I960 Bodmer Papyrus VI, in the Proto- 
Sahidic dialect that he at that time localized in Thebes 
and hence called Proto-Theban, he simply merged this 
Theban orientation with the Achmim orientation in 1965 
into the compromise "between Achmim and Thebes, 
and, by preference, in the neighbourhood of the latter 
site' (see above). This location proved to be more or 
less correct, a location that be at that time conceded 
could have included material from Achmim. No further 
information has been subsequently reported as having 
emerged to associate the provenience of P.. Bodmer I 
with a different discovery. Hence Kasser's original inclu- 
sion of it in the same discovery is here retained. 



